The End of the Campaign
cast all the blame of the Bloody Assize on Jeffreys. Here
again the evidence of men who knew and lived on intimate
terms with these tyrants is convincing. Both were equally
guilty.
And the tragedy of the whole business was that the
young men, who in the flower of their youth were carried
away to follow Monmouth by enthusiasm for a great cause,
were some of the most promising among the younger citizens
in the country. William Jenkins5 father, a Nonconformist
minister, had died in Newgate where his creed had lodged
him. His son is described as a " young gentleman of sober
manners, great vivacity and ready wit. He had a happy
genius for mechanics and was a good classical scholar.55 He
and some young companions rode down to the West some
time before Monmouth arrived and were arrested on sus-
picion'and lodged in Ilchester jail. From this prison Mon-
mouth's army released them and they joined the rebels.
There was, of course, no defence to the indictment against
young Jenkins. Like the young Hewlings, he died bravely
for his cause. Good men of all parties thought at the time
that these were cases for mercy. Neither King nor judge
knew what mercy was.
Writing to his mother, on the night before his execution,
Jenkins said that as to his worldly actions : " I die a martyr
for the Protestant religion, and merely for doing my duty,
in opposing that flood of Popery, which seemed to be just
overwhelming the Church and interest of Christ in these
nations.55 The instinct of these youths as to James IL's in-
tentions was sound, but their scorn of " the prudentialists
of our age,55 who gave Monmouth no aid but waited for
William of Orange, though natural enough, was from a
worldly point of view mistaken.
The fate of the schoolmistress, Susannah Musgrave, and
" the maids of Taunton," the little schoolgirls who had
woven a banner for their beautiful hero, is one of the saddest
stories in the history of the tragedy. One of the Miss
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